THE SCENE IS CHANGED

back street where it would seek the patronage of a small but
cultivated public ; and this was favoured even in 1934 by
some dramatists. The second can be defended for reasons
of expediency, but means nothing to theatre art. The third,
naturally tempting to architects with new ideas, and still
more to political men, would open up extraordinary vistas
ranging from the rebirth of ritual drama (including political
drama as it is understood in totalitarian countries) to the
growth of a new spectacular drama with resources in
machinery, lighting and sound effect that have never yet
been brought into play. I think the choice between them
was the major issue faced by the Convegno Volta at its Roman
gathering, even though some older delegates from Maeter-
linck to Craig would not admit the part the screen had
pkyed in forcing it upon us. The producing managers of
Broadway and Shaftesbury Avenue, who were not repre-
sented and indeed would not have known what any theatre
congress was about, were the only theatre men who could
be imagined as supinely awaiting events. Observers in
Rome could follow a sharp conflict, like that of a political
struggle, between the need of the individual dramatist to
express himself in his own way and the impulse of the
theatre to master the machines and use all its dynamic power.
Actually this theatre problem could not have been faced
more aptly than in Rome, whose architectural vistas no
longer offer a view of " ruins " but speak to the present in
its own direct language. On every hand in this Roman
background which itself is theatre, the eye could follow the
uprising in centuries of new structural forms based upon
new powers, perhaps of new machines, always of new dis-
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